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it may be, of escaping little by little from the desperate 
situation. 

I cannot indeed see what sophism can be justly em- 
ployed to ridicule, and if possible paralyze this attempt. 
It is natural, of course, that Mr. Rochefort, Mr. de Cas- 
sagnac, Mr. Millevoye, Mr. Drumont, should find the 
turn in our politics toward a peace which is profitable to 
the republic very bad. But Mr. Clemericeau sincerely 
desires peace. Now he who desires an end desires the 
means of obtaining it. After so many years of grave 
and dreadful misunderstandings, why reproach the French 
and English governments with an effort to come to an 
agreement with a view to ameliorating the situation even 
to a small extent? Would it not be better to urge them 
at all events to the habitual practice of arbitration ? 
Would it not be better to accept limitations which will 
pass away in time, to prepare public opinion to exercise 
its role of moderator ? Would it not be better to be 
contented with sanctions which are moral, it is true, but 
more and more efficacious, because a state condemned 
by the Arbitration Court would not be able to appeal to 
arms without provoking an uprising of conscience not only 
universal (for which it might care nothing), but even na- 
tional ? There is nothing Utopian in these expectations. 
They are in accord with progress, which cannot fail finally 
to dominate international as well as social relations. 

After saying this, let us briefly notice the Cambon-Lans- 
downe-Delcasse Treaty. When the French Parliamen- 
tary International Arbitration Group was organized on 
the 26th of March last, it put these words at the head of 
its program : 

" The government which shall hesitate to execute its en- 
gagements shall be compelled to take account of our efforts 
and finally change its attitude. We shall see an end of this 
scandal of an International Arbitration Court publicly and 
solemnly opened by the desire of all, but in reality closed by 
the tacit reversal of the purposes of these same governments." 

Now to-day, the 20th of October, the greater number 
of the European governments, following the example of 
the United States and Mexico, recognize the Hague 
Court, and are deciding to refer some of their controver- 
sies to its jurisdiction. It may well be said that this slow 
advancement is not the end. This is true, but it is never- 
theless great progress, and it is the only progress which 
could reasonably have been expected. It is our right 
and duty to take account of it. Public opinion will de- 
mand further progress. We shall take care that public 
opinion is properly informed, and the governments will 
continue to obey its demands, provided that it is not 
arrested in its efforts by objections and railleries which, 
under pretext of respect for ideal perfection, will only 
serve to encourage the indifference, the skepticism, and 
the resistance of the governments. 



The Vienna Conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Peace Union. 

The conferences of the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union, held annually or biennially, are always nowadays 
considered important international events. They bring 
together for the discussion of the problems of inter- 
national justice and friendship many of the most intel- 
ligent and progressive statesmen from the different 



parliaments, and their conclusions have large influence 
with the governments to whom they are communicated. 

From the somewhat meagre accounts which have 
reached us of the recent Conference of the Union 
(September 7-9) at Vienna, the meeting seems to have 
been a very successful one. The questions dealt with 
were important practical ones, which demand the imme- 
diate attention of the governments. Among the sub- 
jects discussed were arbitral clauses in commercial 
treaties, good offices, neutrality, reduction of armaments 
and obligatory arbitration. The principal resolutions 
passed were: that all new commercial treaties should 
contain arbitral clauses ; that no state should decline or 
consider as an unfriendly act a tender of good offices, as 
Great Britain had declined that of the United States in 
the case of the Boer war ; that the question of disarma- 
ment which had failed of settlement at the Hague Con- 
ference should be submitted at the earliest possible 
opportunity to a new international congress of represen- 
tatives of the great powers; and that the territory of 
Scandinavia should be declared neutral. 

The resolution in favor of a congress on reduction of 
armaments was warmly supported and adopted by a 
large majority. 

At the opening sitting of the Conference, which was 
held in the Lower House of the Reichsrath, the Austrian 
Premier, in welcoming the members in the name of the 
Austrian government, made a most remarkable speech, 
which illustrates clearly the advanced position which is 
now being taken on the subject of pacific relations 
between nations by many government leaders. The 
Premier, Dr. Von Koerber, said in substance that wars 
which aimed simply at the ruthless seizure of territory 
were no longer approved by the present generation ; that 
the supreme heads of states were the best advocates of 
peace; that it was a noble-minded monarch who had 
proposed the Peace Conference at The Hague. He 
declared that the mission of those who held power was 
not only to guard the honor of their own people, but 
also to avoid wounding the honor of other peoples ; that 
the causes of war due to the special characteristics of 
peoples and the disparity of interests of different states 
were growing daily less and less. It was a characteristic 
symptom of the present time that small states had never 
enjoyed so much security. He himself believed that 
this fact was due to the respect which was paid to their 
independence, and not simply to cheir position as buffers 
between the great powers. Whichever it was, the fact 
was a complete proof of the love of peace entertained 
by the great powers. Peace was necessary to them for 
the advancement of human progress. The Austrian 
monarchy, he said, had ever been an empire of peace. 
It had never begun war from lust of territory or con- 
quest, or drawn the sword except when challenged. It 
was ruled by a sovereign whose fame as an advocate of 
peace was everywhere proclaimed, whose wise counsel 
all gladly followed. The Austrian empire was not to be 
judged by its domestic differences, the outcome of its 
internal structure, but by its love of peace, in which 
the first rank among the friends of peace must be 
conceded it. 

At the close of its three days of meetings a farewell 
banquet was given the delegates by the Premier, who 
again declared that the value of peace was recognized 
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by the nations as a condition of the free development of 
human activity. It was the sacred mission of the peace 
society to wage a campaign for pacific conquests, a mis- 
sion which teas arousing more and more enthusiasm 
throughout the world. His closing sentences were : "We 
must work unceasingly in peace for peace, so that peace 
may become unassailable, and thus uphold a common 
life among the nations. I raise my glass to the success 
of the peace society." 

The Union decided to hold its next conference at St. 
Louis on condition, we understand, that it receive an 
assurance of welcome from the United States govern- 
ment or from Congress. 



The Proceedings of the Twelfth Uni- 
versal Peace Congress. 

The twelfth Universal Peace Congress opened at 
Rouen, France, in the Council Chamber of the City Hall, 
on September 22, at half past nine o'clock. When the 
meeting was called to order the Chamber was well filled 
with delegates from the societies of different countries, 
the number of members enrolled, including adherents, 
increasing to about five hundred before the close of the 
Congress. 

On and in front of the platform were seen an unusual 
number of the veterans of the peace movement, — Fred- 
eric Passy, Hodgson Pratt, Baroness von Suttner, Elie 
Ducommun of the Berne Peace Bureau, Dr. Adolf Rich- 
ter and Alfred H. Fried from Germany, E. T. Moneta 
from Italy, General Tiirr from Hungary, Dr. W. E. 
Darby, Ellen Robinson, Wm. P. Byles, M. P., and Mrs. 
Byles, Dr. G. B. Clark, Henry J. Wilson, M. P., G. H. 
Perris, J. Fred. Green, J. G. Alexander and Felix 
Moscheles from England, Emile Arnaud, Gaston Moch, 
Maria Pognon and Madame S&verine from France, J. 
Novicow from Russia, Houzeau de Lehaie and H. La 
Fontaine from Belgium. There were many compara- 
tively new men and women in the audience, some of 
whom proved to be among the strongest members of 
the Congress. 

The Congress was opened by Mr. Edouard Spali- 
kowski, editor of Le Hepublicain Rouennais, Chairman 
of the Committee on Organization, in a remarkably fine 
address, which we are glad to give our readers in full on 
another page. 

Mr. de Raissac, General Secretary of the Prefecture 
of the Department ( Seine- Inf^rieure) in the absence from 
the city of the Prefect, welcomed the delegates to the 
Department and assured them of his warmest sympathy. 

Mr. Robert, first assistant of the Mayor, in a neat little 
speech welcomed the members of the Congress to Rouen. 
The task which the peace workers had taken upon them- 
selves was, he said, among the noblest of all. Rouen 
was proud to have been chosen as the seat of the Congress. 
Republican France was rightly chosen as the place of 
holding the Congress, on account of the noble propa- 
ganda going on within her borders in favor of the sub- 
stitution of law for force. They all hoped that the 
twentieth century, in its very opening, would see com- 
pletely realized this important reform, the settlement of 
international controversies by arbitration. It was a 
serious matter, in face of nations which respect only 
forts, as President Loubet recently said, for a people to 



lead the way in this matter without sacrificing its se- 
curity. What people would do it? Was it from the 
progress of science, the multiplication of congresses, out 
of which a larger entente among peoples of different 
languages was to arise, that the realization of this mag- 
nificent ideal was to come ? It was difficult to say. But 
the happy consummation would, at any rate, be hastened 
by the deliberations of the Congress there gathered, the 
members of which had come together inspired by the 
noble and wise purposes which have led the peace 
societies to labor in a cause essentially humanitarian and 
democratic. " With a warm heart " he wished all the 
delegates welcome to the city. 

Responses were made to these addresses of welcome 
by representatives from the different countries from 
which delegates had come. 

Prince Albert of Monaco, in whose principality the 
previous Congress had been held, declared himself proud 
of the place which had been given him in the peace 
congresses. The scientific work to which he had de- 
voted himself demanded the triumph of the cause of 
peace over the cruel heritage transmitted by the primi- 
tive barbarism, over the war spirit which poisons the 
fruits of civilization. He was happy to aid in the con- 
test against the old prejudices cherished by men, con- 
trary to the laws of nature ; in the exaltation of justice 
and truth which unite men most widely divergent in 
their origin and characteristics ; in the increase of the 
light which will drive out the tyranny of falsehood and 
of ignorance. " Those noble institutions, the Court of 
Arbitration, the Interparliamentary Conference, the 
Permanent Peace Bureau, all the international associa- 
tions which are making for themselves an ever larger 
place in human affairs, are bringing the germ of a social 
and moral transformation which the scourge of war 
cannot resist." 

Dr. Adolf Richter of Pforzheim, President of the 
General German Peace Society, responding for the 
German delegates, heartily thanked the city of Rouen 
and the government of France for the sympathetic re- 
ception which had been given to the delegates. The 
old Norman capital had once been invaded by the 
English, but the present invasion of British and other 
foreigners was not warlike. They came with the olive 
branch in their hands, and were not to be feared. They 
were the apostles of universal peace. He hoped that 
before long Mr. d'Estournelles de Constant would bring 
to Berlin the same crusade which he had recently carried 
to London. They must not despair; it was the moment 
for courage. The victory would not long delay. Truth 
and justice were marching on toward arbitration and 
peace, and nothing could arrest their progress. 

The Baroness von Suttner, who had recently lost her 
husband, on rising to respond for Austria, was received 
with strong demonstrations of appreciation and sympathy. 
She declared that the partisans of peace in Austria had 
recently had great success, through the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Conference at Vienna. There was 
no restriction now in Austria on utterances in favor of 
the principle of arbitration. Arbitration had, in fact, 
now become a governmental program. She gave honor 
to the French advocates of peace for the manner in 
which they had led in the cause. Prime Minister 
Combes had recently declared himself a partisan of 



